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have received the approval of our intellects. We betray an uneasy re- 
luctance to accept as good that which we only feel is good. Our feelings 
are, from this point of view, the shock troops; out intellects must follow 
them with the solid business of winning and establishing permanently the 
positions which they open. 

There are, then, standards of attainment in music and standards for 
results through music, and both of these are susceptible, I think, of some 
sort of measurement. Standards of attainment are quite definite, are 
readily discerned and may be quite easily measured quantitatively by 
concrete means. Standards of subjective results through music are com- 
paratively indefinite, are less easily and surely discerned, and must be 
measured qualitatively rather than quantitatively, and, I fear by much 
less concrete means. In setting down, in tentative fashion, standards and 
measurements in music for each of the eight years of the elementary school, 
I shall try to keep both kinds of values and measurements in mind. The 
hearer, however, will quickly discover that there is a large preponderance 
of statements dealing with standards and measurements of attainment, 
as compared with the number of statements dealing with subjective re- 
sults and their measurement ; and he will also discover that standard at- 
tainments are stated more positively than are methods of measuring them. 
By way of apology for this latter shortcoming, one can repeat only that 
there has been but little concerted discussion and effort along lines of 
measurement in music. But first let us go back and pick up a thread of 
discussion that was left hanging. (Concluded in next issue.) 



THE MUSICAL ALLIANCE 

By John 0. Feeund. 

(Editor's Note. At the request of the Editor, Mr. John C. Freund, President of 
the recently launched national organization of all types of musicians and workers in 
musical lines, has taken time from his busy life to write informally and intimately con- 
cerning this organization which promises much for tne progress of music in our coun- 
try. This article may well serve as an introduction to the address which our President 
Miller has arranged to have Mr. Freund give at Evansville. — P. W. D.) 

The Musical Alliance of the United States is an evolution which 
came about in this way. Previous to the year 1913 I had been engaged 
in making some serious researches with the idea of proposing a plan for 
a daily paper for women and run by women. My early investigations dis- 
closed the fact that 90 per cent, of all advertising, upon which papers 
absolutely depend virtually for their existence, was directed at the women. 

Incidentally I came across the astounding fact, unknown at the time, 
that this country spends on music in all its forms, and on musical in- 
struments, the astounding sum of some 1600,000,000 a year, which was 
more than all Europe was spending at the time, and, indeed, was more 
than we were spending at the time on the army and navy, and one could 
include the postal receipts, the butter crops, and some other crops. Since 
then the amount has gone up to nearly $700,000,000. One concern alone, 
the Victor Talking Machine Co., will do a business this year of nearly 
$70,000,000. 
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I gave out the figures first at a dinner of musicians in Philadelphia. 
The Philadelphia papers gave the affair columns, with editorials. Soon 
after, at a convention of the New York musicians in Saratoga, the As- 
sociated Press got hold of it and it went all over the world. That resulted 
in calls coming. I went out, and as you know, for you have heard me, 
responded, taking no fee, paying my own expenses, and telling the story 
of the rise and progress of the musical life and the musical industries 
of this country, to show that while we had been advancing upou material 
lines, we had also, unconsciously to ourselves, been advancing on cultural 
lines. 

That, step by step, led finally to the declaration of the Musical In- 
dependence of the United States, in the sense that while we owed a great 
debt to Europe we had reached a point where we could be sufficiently in- 
dependent and have a mind of our own, and particularly with regard to 
taking a different attitude to our own musicians and composers, just as 
they do in foreign countries, but wholly on the merits. ? 

I also took the ground, with regard to our composers, that we had the 
latent power in this country, if we would only give it a hearing. I fought 
also against the ridiculous prejudice for everything foreign in the music, 
regardless of merit, and the greater prejudice against everything and 
everybody American in music, also regardless of merit. 

Also I was enabled to go from city to city (and I have spoken, to 
date, in nearly a hundred cities, before nearly a quarter of a million of 
people, and nearly a hundred thousand high school children, for I was in- 
duced to speak before them in a number of schools) I came, probably more 
so than any other man, in touch with the actual conditions regarding 
music in many of the cities and many of the leading universities. But it 
was in St. Louis, where I was asked to speak before a large number of pro- 
minent ladies interested in supporting the local symphony orchestra, that 
I saw that the effort to increase musical culture was often misdirected. 
And so I said frankly that I thought in trying to make a community 
musical by injecting a symphony orchestra into the top was the wrong 
way to go about it. What was needed was to begin at the beginning, 
namely, with the introduction of music into the public schools, then build 
on that with community choruses, music for the people in the parks and 
piers in the summer and in the school auditoriums in the winter, build on 
that, then, with other choral bodies and good music in the churches, and 
with the various societies to support chamber music or interest the people 
in opera — and then, having evolved a large music-loving community, have 
the symphony orchestra as the crown and apex of it all, supported by the 
dollars and dimes of the masses of the people, instead of by the checks of 
society climbers and multi-milionaires who have no interest in music but 
are crazy for newspaper notoriety. 

Since the war another situation developed. This involved almost 
the existence of the musical life of the people, for among the first things 
that it was proposed to discriminate against with regard to coal supply 
and transportation were the musical industries, which you realize with 
the music publishing business are back of the music life of the people. 
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In the tremendous struggle that has gone on in Washington on that 
question I have played some part, reaching even the President himself in 
the matter. The disposition there was absolutely to consider music as 
simply catering to the amusement and entertainment of the people and 
as having no serious place in our life. However, when I showed as one of 
my arguments that the amount of so-called "paper" in the way of notes, 
etc., etc., in the musical industries under discount in the banks, etc., 
amounted to the colossal sum of a billion dollars, or one third of all the 
money in the reserve banks, they began to look at the thing differently. 

During this discussion the contemptuous attitude of many of the 
legislators to our leading manufacturers, prominent attorneys who ap- 
peared to argue the case of music, as well as the musical industries, 
showed me the need of a central organization which should comprise all 
the workers in the musical world and in the industries, and so I set to 
work during the summer to formulate some simple plan by which this 
could be brought about. 

On my return to New York from the mountains I found an invitation 
from Mayor Preston, of Baltimore, asking me to be the guest of the city 
at the commencement of their symphony orchestral season because they 
desired to entertain me as a recognition of the work I had done, and 
particularly also because theirs was the first and only municipally sup- 
ported symphony orchestra in the country. I took the opportunity at 
the time, being invited by the City Club there, to launch the idea of the 
Alliance, of which you already know something. The Associated Press 
took the matter up right away and so columns were printed about it in 
all the leading papers of the country. 

The Alliance is simply the application to all musical people of the 
principle of "organization", which, you know, especially since the Avar, 
has been applied to industry, to finance, to commerce. Why should it not 
be applied to musical matters, so that when the crisis comes — and it is 
indeed coming — we may present a united front and go to the powers that 
be with a force representing over two and a half millions of workers, all of 
standing and intelligence far above the average, with the purpose of show- 
ing that music is a vital need and that especially in times of stress, during 
a war, the one thing to do it to preserve and, indeed, increase it, rather 
than cut its throat. 

The aims of the Alliance as you know from our printed announce- 
ment are: 

1. To demand full recognition for music and for all workers in the musical field and 

musical industries as vital factors in the national, civic and home life. 

2. To work for the introduction of music with the necessary musical instruments into 

the public schools with proper credit for efficiency in study. 

3. To induce municipalities to provide funds for music for the people. 

4. To aid all associations, clubs, societies, individuals whose purpose is the advancement 

of musical culture. 

5. To encourage composers, singers, players, conductors, and music teachers resident 

in the United States. 

6. To oppose all attempts to discriminate against music or musicians on account of 

nationality. 
1* m° favor tne establishment of a National Conservatory of Music. 
8. To urge that a Department of Fine Arts be established in the national government 

and a Secretary of Fine Arts be a member of the Cabinet. 
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Now, with regard to the prominent people who have endorsed the 
movement and have already become members, let me say that these in- 
clude not only leading musicians, conductors, educators, heads of the 
great labor musical organizations — that is, the Federation of Musicians 
and the Musical Mutual Protective Union of New York — but prominent 
artists, business men. Among those who have already joined are : 

Charles H. Ditson, the millionaire head of the old house of Ditson, 
who stated that "the platform is noble and comprehensive" ; David Bis- 
pham; Wm. C. Carl, the organist; The Estey Piano Co.; Claude Bragdon, 
the noted architect; Arthur Farwell; Henry Hadley; Harold Bauer; D. 
Edward Porter, President of the Musical Mutual Protective Union ; Maud 
Powell; Bubin Goldmark; Mrs. Martha B. Schirmer; Leopold Stokowski, 
conductor; Victor Herbert; B. H. Janssen, ex-President of the National 
Piano Manufacturers Association of America ; J. H. Shale, Vice-President 
of the American Piano Co. ; Olive Kline; Mme. Mattfeld, of the Metropol- 
itan Opera Co.; Henry Dreher, prominent dealer of Cleveland; Christian 
Kriens, the conductor; The Zoellner Quartet; Lambert Murphy, the 
tenor; Mme. Viafora, leading Italian teacher in New York; Arnold Volpe, 
conductor; Victor Harris; Adolf Bolm, of the Eussian Ballet; Harry 
Barnhart; the Maxwells, representing Ricordi of Milan; Samuel A. Bald- 
win, well-known organist; Professor Ruebner, of Columbia University; 
Carl V. Lachmund ; Kate S. Chittenden, noted educator ; R. E. Johnston, 
well-known manager; the house of Wurlilzer, of Cincinnati, with ten 
members; the house of Vose, of Boston, with five members; the 
Brambach Piano Co.; Banker Plater, with all his family, of Nashville; 
Joseph W. Mann, prominent piano dealer of Baltimore; Mrs. Ertz Will, 
leader in musical circles of Rochester; Leopold Godowsky; Percy Hemus; 
Arthur Judson, manager of the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra ; H. E. 
Cogswell, Director of Public School Music in Washington; Joseph N. 
Weber, President American Federation of Musicians; Harriet Ware, the 
composer; Daniel Mayer, the manager; Alexander Lambert, well-known 
teacher and musician; Hollis Dann, of Cornell; George Hamlin, tenor; 
Marta Cunningham, of Baltimore; Hans Kronold, cellist; Dudley Buck; 
Kathleen Howard, of the Metropolitan Opera Co.; the Emerson Piano 
Co., of Boston ; Walter Damrosh; Thomas Tapper; J. P. Blake, President 
of the Art Publication Society of St. Louis; Herbert J. Tily, President of 
the Philadelphia Music League ; all the Milwaukee piano houses ; Charles 
Wakefield Cadman; Felix Leifels, manager of the New York Philhar- 
monic Society ; Oscar Saenger ; Haensel & Jones, manager ; Albert Hoxie, 
director of the Philadelphia Community Chorus; William J. McCoy, of 
San Francisco; Heinrich Meyn, Prof. Henry T. Fleck, of Hunter College; 
Walter Anderson, manager; Max Bendix; J. Norris Hering, Music 
Editor, the Baltimore "Star"; Lucy Marsh, of Providence; Anne McDo- 
nough, director of the Choral Union of Philadelphia. 

These are but a few of the prominent people already in, whose 
names, with their endorsements, we are publishing from week to week. 



